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ORATION. 


Individual  man  is  wont  to  celebrate 
his  birthday.  Even  so  a society,  com- 
munity or  state  may  have  its  birthday- 
festival  on  the  anniversary  of  its  con- 
stitution or  foundation.  May  this  recur 
oft  or  after  a hundred  years,  it  should 
be  a day  of  thanksgiving  as  well  as  of 
enjoyment,  a day  of  rest,  on  which 
man  may  collect  himself,  commune 
with  himself  and  with  others,  exchange 
congratulations  and  civilities,  and,  by 
the  thoughtful  retrospect  of  the  passed 
course  strengthen  himself  for  the  on- 
ward march.  This  ismethinks,  the  es- 
sence of  the  festival,  of  w'hich  the  or- 
naments and  pleasures  are  but  the  in- 
c dents. 

When  a country,  or  a city  prepares 
for  such  a jubilee,  when  thousands  of 
dags  are  wafting  from  housetops  and 
from  windows,  when  places  of  business 
are  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  residen- 
ces open  in  festal  trim,  wrhen  their  in- 
mates have  laid  aside  their  every-dav- 
cares  with  their  every-day-clothes,  and 
young  and  old  are  out  in  throngs,  not 
to  pass  each  other  hurriedly,  busy  and 
unconcerned,  but  with  the  pleasant 
purpose  to  see,  to  hear,  to  look  into 
each  other’s  faces  as  into  those  of  old 
acquaintances;  when  thousands,  with  a 
common  intent  and  a common  senti- 
ment, converge  their  steps  towards 
the  gathering-point  of  the  festival 
— then,  indeed,  each  individual  is  made 
to  feel  the  pride  of  being  a member  of 
the  whole  community.  He  will  not 
look  upon  his  frllowraan  as  a competi- 
tor or  opponent  in  the  daily  struggle  of 
life,  but  as  a compatriot,  a fellow  citi- 
zen and  sympathizing  fiiend,  who,  like 
himself  ysarus  after  what  is  good  and 


| beautiful.  Let  such  a feeling  be  the  pure 
spring  of  enjoyment,  and  in  the  midst 
! of  the  hilarious  throng  that  isattracted 
j by  the  festal  trappings,  the  wise 
! man,  be  he  actor  or  spectator,  will  pass 
! along  serenely,  and  find  a cause  of  con- 
gratulation in  the  happiness  and  pro- 
gress of  his  race,  in  the  dissemination 
and  exhibition  of  substantial  prosperi- 
ty, and  in  the  efforts  to  reach  the  high- 
est human  goal  of  spiritual  freedom 
and  moral  worth.  This  ideal  of  human 
i perfectibility  is  in  the  words  of  the  po- 
| et, — ‘The  Ilxed  pole  in  Time’s  eventful 
| flight.” 

TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 
j We  are  on  the  eve  of  such  a grand 
j memorial  festival,  one  wdiich  is  to  lie 
! an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  city. 

| Two  hundred  years  ! That  is  for  men 
! of  European  experience  no  very  long 
i time  in  the  life  of  a community;  but 
| wrhat  gigantic  growth,  what  splendid 
! progress,  what  glorious  history  ! Now, 

I this  great  community  is  a part  of  a 
• nation;  this  festal  day  of  ours  marks 
I also  the  time  when  European  civibzi- 
j tion  gaiue  < a footing  on  this  continent, 
and  when  a solid  foundation  was  laid 
for  Union  in  the  principles  of  religious 
freedom  an  l equal  rights.  Thus,  ours 
will  be  in  the  full  sense  a national  ju- 
bilee, and  our  view  enlarges  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  good  city  and  com- 
monwealth over  our  beloved  common 
| country.  What  has  been  made  ot  it  in 
! these  two  hundred  years  ! A c mtinent 
| reclaimed  from  the  primeval  wild»*r- 
; ness  and  brought  to  such  culture  that, 

{ in  many  respects,  it  may  serve  as  a 
| model  even  to  the  older  civilization  of 
| the  Eastern  world;  a country  that  ot- 
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fers  an  asylum  in  times  of  religious  and 
political  persecution  and  furnishes 
material  aid  in  times  of  distress. 

Two  hundred  years  aco!  Conceive 
if  you  can,  the  contrast  between  the 
present  and  the  past — a past  hardly 
beyond  the  fifth  generation  of  men ! 
Paint,  for  yourselves  these  two  pic- 
tures with  the  brightest  colors  of  you-r 
imagination.  You  will  hardly  find 
them  bright  enough  for  the  reality. 
One  of  the  best  painters  in  words,  our 
historian  Bancroft : has  essayed  such 
a double-sketch  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  history  of  the  United  States. 
May  I be  permitted  to  quote  him  at 
some  length,  for  the  gratification  of 
those  who  do  not  remember  that 
splendid  rhetorical  effort.  The  subject 
matter,  it  is  true,  lias  been  taken  from 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  but  the  his- 
torian had  as  well  directed  his  eye  to- 
ward the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna, 
and  the  picture,  indeed,  will  be  found 
true  to  nature  in  every  cultivated  part 
of  our  country.  Here  is  the  first : 

“Sombre  forests  shed  a melancholy 
grandeur  over  the  useless  magnificence 
of  nature,  and  hid  in  their  deep  shades 
the  rich  soil  which  the  sun  had  never 
warmed.  Xo  axe  had  leveled  the  giant 
progeny  of  the  crowded  groves,  in 
which  the  fantastic  forms  of  withered 
limbs,  that  had  been  blasted  and  riven 
by  lightning  contrasted,  strangely 
with  the  verdant  freshness  of  a younger 
growth  of  branches.  The  wanton  grape- 
vine, seeming  by  its  own  power  to  have 
sprung  from  the  earth,  and  to  have 
fastened  its  leafy  coils  on  the  top  of  the 
tidiest  forest-tree,  swung  in  the  air 
with  every  breeze,  like  the  loosened 
shrouds  of  a ship.  Trees  might  every 
where  be  seen  breaking  from  t Heir  root 
in  the  marshy  soil,  and  threatening  to 
fall  with  the ‘first  rude  gust ; while  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  the  ruins  of 
former  forests,  over  which  a profusion 
of  wild  flowers  wasted  their  freshness 
in  mockery  of  the  gloom,  lteptiles 
sported  in  the  stagnant  pools,  or 
crawled  unharmed  over  piles  of  moul- 
dering trees.  The  spotted  deer  couched 
among  the  thickets  ; but  not  to  hide, 
for  there  is  no  pursuer ; and  there  were 
none  but  wild  animals  to  crop  the  un- 
cut herbage  of  the  productive  prairies. 
Silence  reigned,  broken,  it  may  have 
been,  by  the  flight  of  land  birds,  or  the 
flapping  of  water-fowl,  and  rendered 
nn  re  dismal  by  the  howl  of  beasts  of 
prey-.  The  streams,  not  yet  limited  to 
a channel,  spread  over  sand-bars,  tuf- 
ted with  copses  of  willow,  or  waded 
through  wastes  of  reed  ; or  slowdy  but 


surely  undermined  the  groups  of  syc 
mores  that  grew  upon  their  sides. 

“The  smaller  brooks  spread  out  in: 
sedgy  swamps  that  were  overhung 
clouds  of  mosquitos;  masses  of  der 
mg  vegetation  fed  the  exhalations v 
the  seeds  of  pestilence,  and  made 
balmy  air  of  the  summer’s  evenir 
deadly  as  it  seemed  grateful.  Yege 
life  and  death  were  mingled  li  de  . . ' 

together.  The  horrors  of  corn  1 hi 
frowned  on  the  fruitless  ferti?  : >f 

uncultivated  nature.” 

“And  man,  the  occupant  of  t *e  il. 
was  as  wild  as  the  savage  sc  : , in 
harmony  with  the  rude  nature  1 v.  .ich 
he  was  surrounded,  a vagrant  ■ ■ - the 
continent— in  constant  warfr  • nth 
his  fellow- man  ; the  bark  of  1 . ircli 
his  canoe  ; strings  of  shells  ...  rna- 
ments,  his  records,  and  hisc..  the 
roots  of  the  forest  among  liis  i\  sources 
for  food ; his  knowledge  in  architecture 
surpassed,  both  in  strength  and  dura- 
bility. by  the  skill  of  the  beaver ; bended 
saplings  the  beams  of  his  house;  the 
branches  and  rinds  of  trees  its  roof: 
drif  s of  forest-leaves  his  couch ; m ils 
of  bulrushes  his  protection  against  the 
winter’s  cold  ; his  religion  the  advoca- 
tion of  nature : his  morals  the  prompt- 
ings of  undisciplined  instinct;  disput- 
ing with  the  wolves  and  bears  the  lord- 
ship  of  the  soil,  and  dividing  with  the 
squirrel  the  wild  fruits  with  which  the 
universal  woodlands  abounded.” 

“Such  was  the  aspect  of  this  country: 
yea.  of  the  spot,  on  which  we  stand, 
two  hundred  years  ago ! And  here,  the 
second  picture  of  our  historian  artist: — 

TIIE  PRESENT.) 

“The  earth  glows  with  the  colors  of 
civilization;  the  banks  of  the  streams 
are  enameled  with  richest  grasses : 
woodlands  and  cultivated  fields  are 
harmoniously  blended ; the  birds  of 
spring  find  their  delight  in  orchards 
and  trim  gardens,  variegated  with 
choicest  plants  from  every  temperate 
zone;  while  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the 
tropics  bloom  from  the  windows  of  the 
green-house  and  the  saloon.  The  yeo- 
man, living  like  a good  neighbor  near 
the  fields  he  cultivates,  glories  in  the 
fjuitfulness  of  the  valleys,  and  counts 
with  honest  exultation  the  flocks  and 
herds  that  browse  in  safety  on  the  hills 
i he  thorn  has  given  way  to  the  rose- 
bush ; the  cultivated  vine  clambers 
over  rocks  w here  the  brood  of  serpents 
used  to  nestle;  while  industry  smiles 
at  the  changes  she  has  wroug  t,  and 
inhales  the  bland  air  which  now  has 
health  on  its  wings.” 

“And  man  is  still  in  harmony  with 
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nature,  which  he  has  subdued,  culti-  [ 
vated.  and  adorned.  For  him  the  rivers 
that  flow  to  remotest  climes,  mingle  | 
their  waters;  for  him  the  arch  spans 
the  flood,  and  science  spreads  iron  path-  j 
ways  through  the  recent  wilderness;  for  j 
him  the  hills  yield  up  the  shining  mar- 
Me  and  the  enduring  granite ; for  him  I 
the  forests  of  the  interior  come  down  in  j 
immense  rafts;  for  him  the  marts  of  ! 
the  city  gather  the  produce  of  every  j 
clime,  and  the  libraries  collect  the  j 
works  of  genius  of  every  language  and  j 
every  agei  The  passions  of  society  are  j 
chastened  into  purity  ; manners  are  i 
made  benevolent  by  civilization ; and  I 
the  virtue  of  the  country  is  the  guar-  j 
dian  of  its  peace.  Science  investigates  I 
the  powers  of  every  plant  and  mineral,  j 
to  find  medicines  for  disease ; schools 
of  surgery  rival  the  establishments  of 
the  old  world.  An  active  daily  press, 
vigilant  from  party  interests,  free  even 
to  dissoluteness,  watches  the  progress 
of  society,  and  communicates  every 
fact  that  can  interest  humanity;  the 
genius  of  letters  begins  to  untold  bis 
powers  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  public 
favor.  And  while  idle  curiosity  may 
take  its  walk  in  shady  avenues  by  the 
ocean  side,  commerce  pushes  its 
wharves  into  the  sea,  blocks  up  the 
\v;de  rivers  with  its  fleets,  and,  send- 
ing its  ships,  the  pride  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, to  every  clime,  delies  every 
wind,  outrides  every  tempest,  and  in- 
vades every  zone.” 

A most  striking  picture  this  and  a 
truthful  record  of  the  two  hundred 
years  of  our  country’s  progress  ! What 
shall  I now  tell  you  of  the  growth  of  j 
our  good  City?  If  1 possessed  our 
historical  graphic  talent,  my  story 
ought  to  be  even  more  interesting  and 
more  instructive,  in  view  of  the 
astounding  variety  of  pursuits  and  the 
concentrated  efforts  of  human  strength, 
skill  and  intelligence.  But,  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  is  a task  before 
which  the  eye  blinks  and  the  hand  fal- 
ters. Must  I try,  then  let  me  halt  at 
the  starting  point,  and  let  the  short 
space,  over  which  the  hour-hand  of 
that  clock  passes,  suffice  for  a rapid  | 
glance  across  the  chasm  of  Vjoo  hundred  ! 
years . 

THE  BEGINNING.  THE  DUTCH,  THE 
SWEDES,  THE  ENGLISH  QUAKERS, 
FOUNDING  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Do  we  recognize  the  cradle  of  our 
homesteads?  The  hallowed  spot  is,  at 
yet,  not  illumined  by  the  full  light  of  j 
history.  Like  the  morning  haze,  that  j 
vails  the  rosy  face  of  day,  tradition  j 
weaves  its  translucent  ringlets  through  1 


the  leafy  trees  that  whispered  over  the 
cradle  of  Philadelphia.  As  a broad 
band  of  silver,  the  stream  fringes  the 
interminable  forest.  On  its  bosom  si- 
lence reigns,  broken,  may  be,  now  and 
then  by  the  splash  of  leaping  fishes,  or 
by  the  canoe  of  the  lonely  Indian  fish- 
erman. It  is  nature’s  Sabbath ! Not 
altogether.  As  the  sun  lifts  the  morn- 
ing mists,  we  behold  shining  sails  con- 
verging toward  yonder  opening  on  the 
Western  bank,  where  a little  wooden 
chapel  looks  forth  between  the  forest 
trees,  and  a homely  log  house  nestles 
in  the  peaceful  shades  of  its  Gods-acre. 
We  might  even  espy  in  the  gloomy  re- 
cess of  the  woods  the  Indian  wigwam, 
that  sends  the  curling  smoke  floating 
over  their  tremulous  crest.  Stur- 
dy men,  comely  women,  hearty  children 
wend  their  way  from  the  river  bank 
toward  the  house  of  God. 

fc*Sweet  on  the  summer’s  air  was 

the  odor  of  flowers  ; across 

the  meadow  were  wafted  sounds  of 
psalms  that  were  sung  by  the  Swedes, 
in  their  church  at  Wicaeo.” 

It  is  Luther’s  glorious  hymn  “A  safe 
stronghold  is  our  Lord”,  W’afted 
through  the  listening  American  forest, 
and  dying  away,  far  away,  on  the  peace- 
ful waters  of  the  Delaware. 

To  whom  belongs  the  wood,  the  soil, 
the  river  bank  ? In  yonder  hut  of  logs 
dwell  three  brothers,  the  sons  of  that 
hardy  Swedish  pioneer  Sven  Siiute, 
who  had  built  himself  a new  home  in 
the  primeval  wilderness,  and  with  a 
hand  full  of  light  ware  had  purchased 
from  the  Indians  all  that  lordly  stretch 
of  land,  on  which  now  the  greater  half 
of  Philadelphia  stands.  For  what 
availed  to  the  roaming  sons  of  the 
wilderness,  the  forest,  and  the  soil,  and 
the  stream,  beyond  the  free  hunting, 
the  catch  on  the  free  waters,  and  in 
the  thicket  a free  corner  for  his  port- 
able tent  V 

Thus  the  first  generation  of  settlers 
passed  away,  after  a life  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  native  savages, 
ct  angry  contest  and  quarrels  with  the 
Christian  neighbors  over  there  at  the 
fort  and  factory  of  the  Dutch  traders. 
At  length’all,  Swedes.  Dutch,  and  In- 
dians, had  to  submit  to  the  coming  race 
that  was  destined  to  establish  on  this 
continent  the  supremacy  of  their  lan- 
guage, their  custom,  and  their  laws. 

Behold,  then,  an  English  emigrant 
ship  slowly  sailing  up  on  the  river’s 
tide.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  the  first 
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that  has  come  this  way.  Here  and 
there  already,  on  either  bank,  may  be 
found  a flourishing  English  settlement 
and  English  simpleheartedpeoi.de,  who 
call  themselves  Friends , but  at  the  old 
home  had  been  nick-named  Quakers. 
That  ship,  too,  brings  Quakers,  but 
not,  like  the  others,  to  land  them 
merely  on  some  quiet  brook  in  the 
wilderness,  where  they  might  humbly 
serve  their  God  and  their  fellow  crea- 
tures in  their  own  way,  which  the 
Church  has  branded  as  apostasy,  and 
the  world  has  scorned  as  folly. 
Their  leader  shows  a document  with 
the  big  seal  and  signature  of. Charles 
the  Second,  king  of  Eng'and,  who  has 
empoweed  one  of  their  own  people, 
one  W tlli  ini  Penn  in  London,  t<?  cut 
out  from  the  American  continent  a 
whole  province,  that  he  might  keep  for 
himself  and  his  kindred,  under  the 
name  of  Penn’s  Woodland,  or  Penn- 
sylvany. 

Thus,  these  simple-minded  lords  of 
an  American  wilderness  had  come  as 
pioneers  of  a new  civil  power  : To  en- 
ter in  the  World  upon  the  untried 

experiment  of  combining  the  greatest 
practical  freedom  of  the  individual  with 
the  n:  elf  at  c of  the  whole  community  l 

They  came  sailing  along  the  Western 
bank  of  the  river,  to  find  a suitable 
spot  for  the  location  of  a city,  which, 
according  to  the  proprietor’s  noble  pur- 
pose, was  to  be  an  a>ylum  from  unjust 
persecution , a safe  retreat  for  the  liberty 
of  conscience , an  abode  for  civil  virtues , 
a home  of  brotherly  love.  Having  heard 
of  a place  a little  above  the  Swede’s 
church,  that  offered  a good  anchoring 
under  the  high  bank,  which  the  In- 
dians called  Coaguenock  or  Pine  Grove 
— because  groups  of  tall  pines  stood 
there  in  striking  contrast  with  the  gen- 
eral foliage  of  the  forest — they  wished 
to  treat  with  its  present  owner,  Swede 
or  Indian,  for  its  purchase.  Gladly  the 
sons  of  Sven  consented,  more  glad- 
some passed  the  fleet  word  through  the 
wigwams  of  Coaquenock  and  Shaka- 
maxon  : that  the  pale  apostle  of  peace, 
who  declared  the  red  man  his  brother, 
would  come  to  build  among  them  his 
wigwams  of  timber  and  stonb  for  him- 
self and  his  kin,  and  a big  village,  that 
w<ts  not  to  be  called  English  Fort,  nor 
even  Penn’s  Fort,  but  Brother's  Love. 
LANDING  ON  DOCK  CREEK.  FOUND- 
ING OF  Pm  LAD  EL  PII I A. 

Upon  a gravelly  neck  of  land,  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  an  affluent, 


at  that  time  called  Swamp  creek,  at  a 
later  time  Bock  On  ck,  where  now  Dock 
Street,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce 
terminates  on  the  river’s  front — prob- 
ably landed  the  fathers  of  our  city. 
Not  a few  must  have  knelt  down  in 
prayer,  as  two  hundred  years  before 
their  time  the  first  Christian  comer  had 
knelt  upon  the  sands  of  San  Salvador. 
Others  hastily  and  eagerly  clambered 
up  the  steep  river  bank,  whose  mag- 
nificent bend  the  eye  could  take  in  with 
one  glance,  even  to  the  blue  horizon, 
while  close  by  the  thicket  primeval 
covered  every  spot,  which  a few  hasty 
steps  could  reach.  The  landing,  with 
ail  the  bustle  that  provides  for  the 
needs  of  craving  nature,  kept  the  crowd 
on  the  run  of  good  humor.  The  next 
day  saw  rougher  and  tougher  work. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  day  of  cre- 
ation the  stroke  of  the  ax  sounded 
through  this  wilderness  ; the  first  cut 
of  the  spade  threw  up  virgin  soil 
‘‘never  warmed  by  the  sun”;  the  first 
hut  of  sawed  logs  arose  upon  the 
cleared  patch,  from  which,  by  degrees, 
the  metro po  is  of  the  richest  of  States 
was  to  grow  into  a bee-hive  of  indus- 
trial homes,  the  foremost  on  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  the  most  roomy  in  the 
world  ! Twocenturiesonly  have  passed, 
and  she  now  clasps  with  an  iron  band 
across  the  Continent  Ocean  with 
Ocean. 

Autumn  came  with  its  clammy  mists, 
that  at  early  morn  shroud  river  and 
shore;  with  its  hazy,  luminous  days, 
which  the  Indian  calls  his  SuranxT  ; 
with  its  purple-golden  glory  of  leaves, 
which  one  by  one,  noiseless  like  butter- 
flies, flutter  to  the  ground  through  the 
dreamy  air.  Already  many  huts,  built 
of  sawed  timber,  stand  in  the  clearing, 
but  they  would  not  hold  the  number  of 
new-comers.  Busy  hands  here  repl  tee 
a roof  of  leafy  twigs,  which  the  winds 
have  plucked  to  pieces,  by  a firmer 
cover  of  moss  on  walls  of  baked  clay, 
and  stout  hearts  there  prepare  caves, 
dug  in  the  loamy  bank  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  forest,  for  an  endurable  win- 
ter-habitation. 

It  was  on  a sunny  afternoon,  when, 
far  down  on  the  river’s  edge,  a column 
of  smoke  rose  up,  followed  by  another, 
and  another  higher  up — signals  of  In- 
dians on  the  watch — an  1 through  the 
alleys  of  the  forest-town  sounded  the 
joyous  cry : He  comes  1 A crowd  of 
people  gather  on  the  lower  landing. 
Every  eye  is  rivetted  on  the  dark  spot 


far  off  in  the  midst  of  t’ie  stream.  It 
is  a boat  rowed  by  willing  hands, 
borne  rapidly  along  by  the  rising  tide. 
It  is  the  barge  that  brings  him  from 
the  Frien  s’  settlement  at  Upland. 
Now,  there  he  is ! lie  steps  ashore — a 
man  in  the  bloom  of  life,  of  medium  j 
height,  well  built,  of  noble  gair.  Long 
curling  hair  sets  finely  off  a handsome 
lace,  that  beams  with  intelligence, 
good  will  and  t e pride  of  success. 
What  cordial  greeting  ! What  shaking 
of  hands!  What  joyous  sounds  from 
the  home  that  lies  three  thousand  miles  | 
beyond  the  great  water  ! Let  me  leave  ! 
the  further  painting  of  the  momentous  1 
event  to  their  grateful  descendants  of  ! 
the  present  day.  Let  me  pass  to  I 
another  scene. 

THE  TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS  AT  j 
SnACKAMAXON. 

Grey  clouds  lower  on  the  wintry  ! 
sky,  and  flakes  of  snow  begin  the  fan-  j 
tastic  dance  Yet  there  are  days  of  | 
sun  shine,  when  over  the  blue  heaven®  ; 
luminous  cloudlets  are  feathered,  when  j 
die  thawing  frost  on  blade  and  bough  | 
sparkles  with  the  light  of  diamonds,  i 
and  mother  Earth,  half  awaking,  sends  ! 
from  under  her  light  cover  of  snow  j 
smiling  glances  up  to  the  slumbering  ; 
buds.  | 

Such  a day  it  was,  perhaps,  when  on  j 
the  sloping  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
where  the  Shackamaxon  brook  in  a 
quickening  course  bounded  over  roots 
and  stones,  a brilliant  spectacle  opened. 
In  front  of  the  house  which  Eairman, 
the  English  surveyor,  had  built  for  j 
himself  in  the  woods,  and  which  now  j 
hospitably  sheltered  the  proprietor  of  ! 
the  new  province,  stood  a magnificent  ! 
elm-tree , spreading  its  lofty  branches  i 
even  to  the  verge  of  the  river-bank,  j 
from  which  the  eye  encompassed  the 
immense  expanse  of  forest  on  both  j 
sides  of  the  broad  stream  There  the  j 
tribe>  of  the  Eeni  Lenapi  and  the  him-  ] 
ters  that  roamed  between  the  Delaware  j 
and  the  S usquehann a , assem bled ar o und  i 
the  council  tire  under  the  open  sky.  | 
They  seated  themselves  on  the  bare  ! 
ground  in  a wide  half-circle,  the  sacii-  j 
ems  and  old  men  in  the  first  row,  in  j 
the  second  the  braves,  and  behind  them 
the  “younger  fry*';  while  squaws  and 
children  clustered  under  the  trees,  eye- 
ing the  lot  of  gifts  which  the  white 
men  had  brought  for  them.  No  whisper 
disturbed  the  solemn  council,  no  sight 
affected  the  grave  countenances,  im- 
movable the  warriors  sat  and  waited, 
into  their  midst  steps  William  Penn , 
without  any  mark  of  distinction  in 


dress ; but  the  charm  of  his  face  beam- 
ing with  mild  dignity  and  benevolence 
is  mirrored  on  the  upturned  faces  of 
the  simple-hearted  children  of  the 
forest.  As  they  look  him  in  the  eye, 
they  understand  without  interpreter 
what  he  speaks  to  them.  He  does  not 
call  them  children,  for  there  are  tyran- 
nical fathers  and  disobedient  children  : 
he  calls  them  not  brothers,  for,  broth- 
ers might  hate  and  injure  each  other. — 
he  simply  calls  them  fellow-men— “of 
onefle*h  and  blond.  As  such  ice  meet.'7 
(he  says)  '“on  the  broad  pathway  of  good 
faith  and  good  will.y>  And  what  the 
chief  or  the  red  w'arriors  replied  to  hie 
white  friend  came,  as  it  were,  directly 
from  the  hearts  of  all?  “ We  will  live 
in  love  v'ith  William  Penn  and  his 
children , as  long  as  the  moon  and  the 
sun  shall  endure 

This  was  the  famous  Quaker -Treaty 
at  Shackamaxon,  praised  iu  all  tongues 
by  philosophers  and  poets,  and  cher- 
ished in  the  memory  of  men,  both  In- 
dian and  White  ; for.  the  people  know- 
better  what  is  valuable  to  them  in  his- 
tory, than  short-sighted  politicians  and 
hypercritical  historians  are  wont  to 
admit.  Doubts  have  been  brought  for- 
ward concerning  this  reported  meeting 
of  Penn  and  the  Indians  at  the  place 
marked  by  tradition.  The  actual  occur- 
rence of  such  a meeting  is  indisputable, 
because  related  by  Penn  himself  in  his 
letters ; and  if  he  and  the  chroniclers  of 
his  time  neglected  to  mention  place 
and  date,  we  must  leave  to  tradition 
its  right,  until  it  be  disproved  by  facts. 
AVithout  the  faith  of  such  traditions 
of  apparent  truthfulness  and  probabil- 
ity, we  might  as  well  erase  from  our 
books  nine-tenths  of  all  that  now  passes 
as  history;  and  the  nations  were,  by 
so  much,  the  loosers  of  their  most 
valuable  reminiscences.  All  that  ele- 
vates the  human  heart  and  mind, 
though  it  were  imparted  be  tradition 
or  myth,  is  the  truly  valuable  part  of 
history.  Human  motives  and  their 
moraf effects  are  the  essentials ; facts 
and  events  are  mere  forms,  and  histor- 
ical persons  mere  agents  of  ideas,  while 
localities  are  in  the  course  of  history 
like  mile-stones  on  the  high  w ay,  liable 
to  be  transposed  from  one  side  of  the 
roa-l  to  the  other,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  truth.  If  Philadelphians  of 
the  past  had  been  able  to  see  the  mor;i  1 
of  this  story,  if  the  present  generation 
of  citizens  would,  .see  it,  surely,  on  that 
almost  forgotten  spot  in  Kensington, 
where  now  a marble  stone,  defaced, 
almost  ret*ulsive,  conceals  itself  be- 
tween piles  of  lumber  and  coal-sbed*, 
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a monument  should  stand , on  which  we 
and  posterity  could  look  with  greater 
pride  than  up<\n  the  costly  pile  that 
now  obstructs  the  crossing  of  the  finest 
streets  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
which,  after  all,  can  hardly  be  seen, 
for  stones, 

“And  why,  (we  hear  our  practical 
men  ask)  why  be  proud  of  a treaty 
made  with  a crowd  of  savage  vaga- 
bonds?” “If  after  all  it  were  a treaty!” 
chime  in  politicians  and  cavilers.  “A 
line  treaty  that,  without  ink  and  parch- 
ment, without  seal  and  signature, 
concluded  under  the  open  sky.  in  some 
corner  of  the  thicket!”  “What  is  there 
in  thetiuism  that  all  men  are  of  one 
flesh  and  blood  ? Every  child  knows 
that  as  a matter  of  course. v —Yes, 
truly,  a matter  of  course  I And  there- 
fore : ‘’Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself 
is  one  of  the  first  commandments  upon  j 
which  Christianity  with  all  its  promises 
and  blessings  is  founded. 

Well,  let  us  now  search  the  chronicles 
of  the  world.  Where  can  the  country 
he  found  which  was  founded  upon  the 
natural  rights  of  man?  Was  it,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  colonies  of  the  New  World? 
The  European  discoverers,  Spaniards, 
Dutch,  English,  stepped  upon  this  free  i 
soil  with  the  right  of  conquerors,  for.  j 
the  heathen  natives  had  no  rights  they 
were  bound  to  respect.  The  history  of  j 
all  the  colonies  north  and  south  of 
Pennsylvania  has  been  written  with  fire 
and  blood.  The  sword  and  the  deadly 
ritle  bill  were  the  hearers  of  civiliza- 
tion against  the  tomahawk  and  the 
tire  brand  of  the  savage  wilderness. 
The  material  was  different,  the  spirit 
the  same.  Here  destruction,  t here 
/evenge.  Whoever  thought  that  it 
might  be  otherwise?  At  most,  the 
settlers  pi  id  and  sent  off  the  savages 
with  bawbles,  or  something  worse. 

Xot  SO  Wdliarn  Penn.  With  faith 
in  the  human  heart  that  is  of  one  tlesh 
and  blood,  he  went,  unarmed,  into  the 
midst  of  the  unarmed  savages,  ex- 
tended his  right  hand  to  them  as  his 
fellow-men,  and— so  says  the  historian 
of  this  country— “not  a drop  of  Quaker 
blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian  l” 
What  treaty,  confirmed  by  seal  and 
signature,  had  ever  such  a faith?  The- 
founding  of  Pennsylvania  was  a work 
of  peace,  and  Philadelphia , the  “City  of 
brotherly  love”,  was  the  first  founded 
iq>on  the  Christian  principle  of  human 
right,  a home  for  all. 

THE  GERMAN  PIONEERS  AT  GERMAN- 
TOWN. 

However,  let  us  give  honor  to  those 
to  whom  honor  is  due.  Penn  and  his 


friends  were  true,  practical  Christians, 
but  even  they  could  not  resolve  upon 
carrying  the  principle  they  had  pro- 
claimed to  its  last  consequences  Inev 
could  not  entirely  free  themselves  of 
the  prejudices  of  their  time  ; could  not 
confute  the  reproach,  not  altogether 
slanderous,  to  the  English  character: 
that  worldly  prudence  knew  how  to 
subordinate,  at  times,  the  divine  com- 
mands to  the  promptings  of  egotism. 
Penn  was  a slave-holder  and,  notwith- 
standing his  humane  principles,  died 
as  a slave-holder;  and  his  brothers  in 
faith  had  no  scruples  of  conscience  to 
assign  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  a 
prominent  spot  at  the  public  market 
for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  black 
human  chattels,  though  it  must  be  said, 
in  truth,  that  they  treated  them 
humanely  along  with  their  domestic 
quadrupeds. 

It  is  well  known  that,  hardly  a year 
after  Penn's  landing  in  America,  a 
company  of  foreigners  arrived,  who 
shared  the  same  faith  and^entiment 
With  their  English  Friends,  but  neither 
language  nor  custom.  They  pushed  on 
beyond  the  Hurts  of  the  city  into  the 
inner  forest,  and  here  established  i heir 
own  German  homes.  £0011  after,  hav- 
ing grown  into  a community,  they  laid 
before  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Quakers  a resolution,  which 
was  the  first  official  document  pro- 
claiming the  principle  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  In  noble,  weighty,  in- 
relutable  words  it  recommended  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  resolution, 
to  be  sure,  was  quietly  laid  upon  .the 
table;  but  the  nation,  at  a much  later 
time,  was  forced  to  take  it  up  again, 
and  pass  it— after  it  had  been  sealed 
with  the  blood  and  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  her  children.  Never- 
theless; Philadelphia  has  the  honor  of 
having  first  spoken  the  solemn  warning 
through  the  German  pioneers  of  Ger- 
mantown. 

HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT.  CENTRAL 

EUROPE  IN  THE  XVII.  CENTURY. 

We  are  convinced  that  facts  and 
events  are  but  the  manifestations  of 
some  motive  penoer,  and  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  historian  to  ascertain  in 
every  important  event  the  logical  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect.  In 
the  history  of  mankind  actions  are  ef- 
fects of  moral  powers,  and  it  behooves 
us,  in  the  present  historical  retrospect, 
to  point  out  the  motives  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  this  commonwealth  and 
this  community.  Without  such  an  in- 
sight we  could  not  fully  appreciate  the 
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meaning  and  import  of  our  grand  cele- 
bration. The  outside  crowd,  to  be 
sure,  only  see  the  effect,  the  result  in 
the  material  success  and  prosperity  of 
the  people,  which  the  festival  brings 
to  their  eyes.  They  know  not  that 
themselves  they  are  but  a part  of  the 
machinery  impelled  by  the  spirit  with- 
in. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  EUROPE  IN  TIIE 
XVII.  CENTURY.— GERMANY. 

Let  us  first  look  to  Central  Europe, 
to  that  country  which  might  be  called 
the  heart  of  Europe,  the  home  of  those 
strong  men  and  hearty  women,  whom 
a million  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  citi- 
zens honor  as  their  ancestors,  who 
helped  to  found  this  great  State,  and, 
with  their  descendants,  have  contribu- 
ted much,  if  not  the  most,  to  its  solid 
prosperity.  Let  us  in  spirit  tiansfer 
ourselves  to  the  Germany  of  the  seven- 
teenth'century. 

The  religious  war  which  for  thirty 
terrible  years  had  wasted  the  Father- 
land, was  happily  brought  to  an  end  ; 
but  there  were  no  happy  survivors. 
The  Empire,  leagued  before  of  many 
parts,  had  now  become  one  of  many 
heads,  after  one  of  its  most  valuable 
provinces  had  been  wrested  by  the  en- 
vious neighbour  fiom  its  Western  front. 
The  Imperial  crown  was  but  a symbol 
without  a power.  A hundred  Princes 
were  the  real  sovereigns  and  their  hire- 
ling soldiery,  no  longer  pitted  against 
each  other  for  mutual  slaughter,  be- 
came the  ready  tool  in  their  hands  to 
strike  down  the  hapless  subject,  who 
dared  to  breathe  a free  wmrd,  or  clinch 
the  fist  in  wrath  and  despair.  Poverty, 
misery,  brutality  were  the  heritage  of 
the  new  generation.  The  lone  wind 
swept  the  ashes  from  the  spot  where 
once  some  flourising  village  stood,  and 
the  very  weeds  refused  to  grow  on  soil 
beaten  by  the  hoofs  of  battle  horse.  In 
the  market  place  of  large  cities,  how- 
ever, the  grass  grew  luxuriantly,  and 
through  the  thoroughfares,  once  crowd- 
ed by  the  busy  throng,  the  few  citizens 
whom  war,  hunger,  and  pestilence  had 
spared,  paced  at  their  leisure,  but  sor- 
rowful. 

No  1 the  halls  of  princes  yet  beamed 
in  borrowed  splendor,  for  eacli  Ger- 
man petty  autocrat  had  his  Miniature- 
Versailles,  erected  with  the  last  farth- 
ings of  his  wretched  subjects.  The 
national  Gen  ms  of  Art , to  be  sure,  who 
had  raided  and  ornamented  those  mag- 
nificent Cathedrals  and  royal  Palaces, 


those  lofty  Council  halls  and  quaint 
residences  of  the  thrifty  German  bur- 
gers, was  not  invited  where  the  taste 
of  a Louis  XtV.  ruled;  and  the 
thoughtful  German  Genius  of  Litera- 
ture was  silenced  by  a foreign  chatter. 
lielujious  sentiments , which  but  lately 
had  elevated  the  hearts  of  the  people 
and  impelled  them  to  seal  the  new  faith 
with  their  heart’s  blood,  degenerated 
into  a war  of  opinions.  Catholicism 
intensified  and  darkened  in  Jesuitism, 
Protestantism  subsided  into  Sectarian- 
ism, or  hardened  into  an  authoritative 
creed  which,  with  obstinate  vehem- 
ence or  dull  erudition,  gave  out  its 
own  dogmatic  formulary  for  the  re- 
deeming love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Is  it  a wonder  that  the  sad  heart  and 
oppressed  spirit  longed  to  escape  from 
such  a forbidding  home?  But  whither? 
The  Old  World  offered  no  spot  safe, 
from  hollow-eyed  care  and  grim  mis- 
ery, or  from  the  revengeful  gaze  of  po- 
litical persecution.  Many  an  anxious 
eye  turned  to  the  free  wilderness  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  But  even 
there  the  thirst  for  gold  had  been 
quenched  with  brood  in  the  terrible 
warfare  with  the  savages.  Colonies 
needed  the  protection  of  their  mother, 
but  there  was  no  protection  for  the 
German , unless  he  sought  it  among 
the  Spanish,  French,  Dutch  or  Eng- 
lish. One  solitary  spot  opened  for 
him  among  a people  of  the  same  faitti 
and  the  same  race — the  new'  clearing 
on  the  Western  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
the  place  on  wrhich  we  tread. 

THE  DUTCH.  THE  SWEDES.  THE  ENG- 
LISH IN  AMERICA. 

We  must  here  retrace  our  steps  a 
little  farther  in  the  time.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Netherlands  was  the  foremost 
maritime  power,  and  Amsterdam  the 
metropolis  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Africa  and  Asia  poured  the 
riches  of  tropical  nature  into  her  lap, 
and  through  the  drifting  ice  of  the 
Artie,  the  enterprising  Dutch  were 
searching  for  the  shortest  passage  to 
the  Spice  Islands  of  the  Pac.fic.  They 
were  of  course  not  successful,  but  good 
fortune  offered  them  a far  higher  com- 
pensation. In  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  Henry  Hudson 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware, 
and  opened  to  his  employers  the  splen- 
did harbor  and  the  river  which  per- 
petuates his  name.  Soon,  in  the  clear- 
ing of  the  oak  forest  on  the  island  of 
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Manhattan,  which  now  bears  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  ol  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  along  the  wooded 
bank  of  the  quiet  Delaware,  where 
the  industrial  metropolis  of  the  con- 
tinent celebrates  the  Bi-Ceutennial  an- 
niversary of  her  birth,  arose  the  log  i 
fort  and  factories  of  the  Dutch,  rivals  j 
of  those  English  settlements,  which  i 
had  sprung  up  on  the  rocky  shores  of  j 
Massachusetts,  and  the  fertile  lowlands 
of  Virginia. 

To  which  of  the  two  nations  should 
this  continent  belong  ? Was  it  to  be 
ruled  by  that  commercial  spirit,  which 
made  the  most  of  lavish  nature  ? Or 
by  the  genius  of  civil  order,  which 
sought  only  the  rewards  of  persevering  I 
labor  ? It  was  a contest  between  trade- 1 
/xjsfand  farm . 

There  they  purchased  the  shining  I 
beaver-fur,  here  they  produced  the  soft  j 
wool  of  the  sheep.  There  they  cut  j 
costly  timber, — here  they  raised  cheap  ; 
flax.  There  they  dug  for  glittering  j 
metal, — here  they  cultivated  golden  j 
corn.  There  they  quickly  gained  I 
wealth, — here  they  acquired  stable  ! 
prosperity.  There  ruled  the  greed  of 
lucre, — here  liberty  built  her  peaceful 
home.  Could  the  issue  be  doubtful  ? 

The  discovery  of  America  had  brought 
treasures  to  the  Old  World,  which 
proved  but  a curse  to  their  possessors ; 
but  the  news  of  a settlement  prosperously 
established  in  America  opened  a free 
field  for  those  who  had  no  treasure  but 
strong  hands  and  stout  hearts.  A new 
hope  lightened  the  oppressed  spirit  of 
the  European  world.  The  description 
of  the  American  Paradise  in  the  Wil- 
derness even  awakened  the  ancient  way 
faring  mood  of  the  cold  north  —It  was 
about  this  time  that  Gustavus  Adolphus , 
the  pious  soldier  and  protector  of  the 
Lutheran  faith,  resolved  upon  sending 
a colony  to  the  new  world,  partly,  to 
secure  an  asylum  for  his  oppressed 
brethren  in  faith,  whom  even  his  power- 
ful arm  could  not  protect.  But  the 
death-stroke  at  Luetzen  was  also  fatal 
to  the  noble  project.  True,  it  was 
fostered,  in  a measure,  by  his  great 
chancellor,  Oxenstiema , but  soon  ne- 
glected and  forgotten  by  the  light-  I 
minded  daughter  of  the  departed  hero. 
We  will  not  tarry  in  relating  at  length 
the  story  of  the  Swedish  settlements 
on  the  Delaware  below  and  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  settlers, 
for  the  most  part  simple  peasants,  had 
to  submit  to  the  Dutch  traders.  They 
cultivs^Nd  in  peace  their  fields,  dis- 


owned the  help  of  slaves,  gained  the 
goodwill  of  the  natives,  and  thus  pre 
pared  th:  soil  for  the  seed  which  was  to  be 
sown  by  William  Penn.  This  is  the 
monument  which  keeps  our  grateful 
memory  alive.  Where  is  that  of  the 
trading  discoverers?  To  bring  the 
difference  strikingly  before  our  eyes, 
we  should  pay  a visit  to  that  lower  sec- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  which  is  traversed 
by  the  old  Passyunk  Road.  There, 
where  midway  between  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  probably  stood  the  first 
Dutch  Fort,  that  has  long  since  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  the  earth,  now 
stands  the  Moyamensing  Prison.  But 
near  the  river’s  verge,  where  the  peace- 
ful Swedes  first  settled— still  stands 
“Gloria  Dei,”  their  little  church,  as 
firm,  as  staunch,  as  true,  as  when 
those  humble  worshippers  gathered 
there.  twro  hundred  year  ago. 

It  will  now  be  time  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  founder  and  father  of  ovr 
State  and  city , though  space  compels 
me  to  be  brief.  In  England  it  was  tbe 
contest  between  King  and  Parliament, 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  led  to  civil  wars  and  revolution. 
As  in  Germany,  during  the  contentions  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Prince  of  the 
realm,  religious  motives  had  started  tbe 
masses  and  brought  on  a religious  war,  so 
also  in  England  the  political  antagonism 
was  aggravated  by  the  blind  zeal  with 
which  tbe  Anglican  Church  persecuted 
dissenters,  adherents  of  the  Reformation 
which  resulted  from  the  principles  of 
Calvin.  These  people  had  been  scandal- 
ized by  the  dependence  of  the  Church 
upon  the  State,  by  the  aristocratic  bear- 
ing and  the  privileges  of  the  high  clergy 
and  generally  by  the  established  forms  of 
public  worship,  which  to  thpm  displayed 
still  too  much  of  Roman  sham  and  pa 
geantry.  As  they  professed  to  punfy 
Christ’s  Temple  from  the  Popish  idolatry, 
they  were  called  Puritans.  They  adop- 
ted for  their  meetings  a severe  discipline, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  an  extremely  simple 
form  of  worship,  which  in  spirit,  how- 
ever, was  even  more  intolerant  than  that 
of  their  adversaries.  Hardened  and  em- 
bittered by  the  persecutions  and  penal- 
ties, which  the  Church  inflicted  upon  them 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  they  at  last 
grew  into  a fanatical  and  revolutionary 
party,  from  the  midst  of  which  a radical 
branch  started,  the  so  called  Indepen- 
dents, whose  absolute  “liberty  of  con- 
science” was  finally  wrought  up  to  the 
infatuation  of  an  uncontrolled  self-will. 
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It  is  Dot  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the 
story  of  the  intestine  struggle  which  then 
occurred.  Enough,  if  we  remember  that 
the  folly  of  the  Royalists,  the  arrogance 
of  the  Church  and  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Puritans  hurried  the  people  into  a civil 
war,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne,  and  also,  after  a short  time, 
in  tiie  destruction  of  the  Republic,  or 
rather  military  dictature,  which  succeeded 
it.  And  yet,  however  much  we  may  re- 
gret the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, who,  once  a bleeding  and  persecu- 
ted faction,  had  themselves  become  bloody 
persecutors;  however  much  we  may  con- 
demn the  highhanded  actions  of  their  am- 
bitious leader,  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  whose 
instigation  the  head  of  Charles  Stuart  fell 
under  the  executioner's  axe,  it  cannot  lie 
denied  that  the  brief  daysot  military  rule 
were  also  days  of  glory  in  the  political 
history  of  England.  Under  Cromwell 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  British 
maritime  power  by  the  v:ctorious  con- 
test with  tne  Dutch  Republic.  It  was  at 
that  time,  one  Sir  William  Dean,  later 
Admiral  Penn,  deserved  well  of  his  coun- 
try by  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  the  first 
of  the  English  American  colonies  of  state. 
In  consequence  of  this  war,  the  Engliish 
gained  an  advantage,  and  fODu  the  pre- 
ponderance also  in  the  colonization  of  the 
lately  discovered  American  continent;  and 
the  supreme  historical  achievement  of  the 
democratic,  republican,  religious  zealots 
of  o d England  wra=:  that  they  trans- 
ported their  enthusiasm  and  their 
energy  to  the  JXcw  World  and 
stamped  forever  the  hardy  Anglo - 
tbaxon  character  on  this  continent 
'lire  English  Republic  had  no  hoid  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  thus  it  passed 
away  with  its  despotic  “protector,” 
whereupon  the  friends  of  royalty,  who 
bad  neither  learned  wisdom,  nor  forgot- 
ten folly,  glued  again  together  the  broken 
throne  for  the  frivolous  Stuarts.  Hot  a 
few  of  the  former  adherents  of  Cromwell 
bowed  to  the  rising  sun  of  royal  favor, 
and  smong  them  Admiral  Penn  who,  it 
is  said,  had  good  reason  to  bear  ill  will 
towards  the  Republican  leaders.  His  en- 
deavors to  hide  the  past  by  a display  of 
zeal  in  the  royal  service,  gained  for  him 
the  favor  of  King  Charles  II,  and,  in  a 
greater  degree  that  of  his  brother,  then 
Duke  of  York  and  Governor  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  America,  alterwards  James 
11.  And  thus  wa9  the  way  opened  for 
the  future  career  of  his  son  William. 
Human  greatness  is,  after  all,  tne  result 
of  many  conspiring  circumstances  ; aud 


even  the  highest  talent  withers  amid  un- 
propitious  surroundings,  like  the  seed  that 
fell  on  stony  ground. 

We  hear  it  often  said  that  “history  re- 
peats itself.'’  This  can  only  mean  that 
the  same  causes  will  produce  similar 
effects.  Thus  it  happened  again,  in  those 
times  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  in  state  ami 
church,  that  the  spirit  of  humanity  found 
refuge  in  the  breasts  ot  lowly-boro  men, 
who,  in  their  simple  wav  of  Dunking  be- 
lieved that  the  light  of  truth  had  risen  to 
the  day  from  their  own  innermost  souls. 
Tnis  inner  enlightment  or,  as  they  called 
it,  “moving  of  the  spirit”  was  of  cour.*e 
a self-deception  ; as  it  often  occurred  m 
the  history  of  religious  movements  thst 
men  of  such  a turn  of  mind  wrere  proue 
to  found  all  sorts  of  fantastic  upimons 
directly  on  divine  inspiration,  and  that 
their  rude  conceptions  misled  them  to  in 
considerate  attacks  upon  estab.ished  cus- 
toms and  laws  wrhich  the  existing  poweis 
were  quick  to  vindicate  in  the  usual  style 
of  brutal  revenge.  In  England  it  was  on 
political  grounds  the  sect  ot  the  PuritaDf. 
on  Humanitarian  grounds  that  of  the 
Q lakers  ^ho  raised  an  < arnest  protest 
against  the  oppressive  forms  in  state, 
church  and  society,  It  w’as  a natural  re- 
action on  tne  selfish  policy  aud  the  egotis- 
tic, conservative,  eminently  practical 
spirit  of  the  English  people  ; and  just  a-, 
about  '.he  same  time,  the  heart  ot  tne 
German  people  protested  against  tne 
barren  orthodoxy  of  the  ecclesiastics  and 
the  cold  rationalism  of  the  philosophers, 
in  the  person  of  that  pous  mystic  Jacob 
Boehme,  the  cobbler  of  Goerlitz,  so  also 
in  England,  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  impelled  George  Fox,  the  cobbler 
of  Hotingham,  anu  his  followers  against 
the  Puarisees  in  the  churcn  aad  the  fana- 
tics in  the  State.  Hot  to  enter  upon  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  sect,  which 
must  be  known  well  enough  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  “Q  laker  City,  ’ we  will  be 
satisfied  to  state  in  general,  that  the 
Quakers  deduced  their  religious  conscious- 
ness directly  from  the  divine  spirit,  not 
from  an  external  ievelation  through  the 
wxrd  ; that  they  believed  every  one,  m 
devout  search  after  the  spirit,  could  also 
partake  of  its  inspiration  or,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  “start  the  inner  light.”  In 
conformity  with  these  opinions  tney  n 
jc-cted  ministerial  duties  and  thtological 
learning,  and,  as  they  thus  denied  the  es- 
tablished church,  they  also  opposed  the 
existing  State  by  the  refusal  of  military 
service,  and  the  rejection  of  legal  oaths  ; 
and  furthermore,  gaye  great  offense  to 
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society  by  the  ostentatious  contempt  of 
customary  forms  ana  the  small  vanities 
of  the  world.  To  be  sure,  that  was  lt- 
sett  a show  of  numan  vanity  and  did  them 
no  stood.  S<  ciety  n.et  the  religious  pride  i 
with  ridicul  e and  persecution,  and  the  ; 
sect,  surely,  would  soon  have  passed  | 
away  without  leaving  any  deep  trace  on  j 
society,  had  not  among  them  the  man  j 
risen,  who,  with  the  indomitable  courage  j 
of  faith  combined  refinement  of  manners  j 
to  counteract  the  excesses  of  fanatical  hi-  j 
lowers,  and  the  intellectual  power  and  j 
skill  to  bring  the  vague  religious  ileas  of  j 
the  sect  into  a system  of  practical  Christ-  j 
tianity. 

Impelled  at  an  early  time  of  life  to  a j 
thoughtful  contemplation  ot  the  ray-iery  j 
>pf  his  beiug  and  cf  the  final  oau-e,  being  j 
troubled  by  the  antag-  nism  between  the  \ 
ideal  and  the  real  world,  young  Teun  ; 
adopted,  with  a holy  zeal,  the  new  faith  j 
of  the  iuner  liebt,  which  neither  the  bru  j 
tal  wiatti  of  a father,  who  saw  his  lofty  J 
hope  destroyed  by  the  infatuation  of  bis 
sod.  nor  the  ridicu'e  and  malignity  of  the  j 
world  could  extinguish.  Wild  the  ad-  I 
vauciug  years  tLe  mind  of  the  youag  j 
Q laaer  grew  mo'e  lucid.  The  study  of  : 
•i.e  writings  of  the  French  philosopher  I 
Descart  8,  and  the  Dutch  metaphysician  ! 
Spinoza  expanded  and  iefined  his  ideas,  j 
ana  various  travels  on  the  continent  en-  i 
’arged  his  knowledge  of  men  aud  thiuo;a.  ! 
After  his  return  to  England  he  boldly  j 
came  forth  as  a defeuder  of  his  faith  ; j 
and  although  by  so  doing  he  drew  upon  i 
himself  the  enmity  of  influential  men,  yet,  I 
3trange  to  say,  he  retained  the  grace  and  j 
good  will  of  the  most  frivolous  and  dissi-  { 
pated  of  English  rulers.  For,  ChadesII,  j 
3ecretly  inclined  to  the  indulgent  Roman  j 
Catholic  teie:s,  admired  the  courage  and  j 
enjoyed  the  dialectic  skill  with  which  j 
the  yoirng  Quaker  lighted  home,  so  to 
apeak,  the  censorious  dignitaries  of  state  | 
and  Church,  the  moralizers  of  the  gay 
court. 

Now  this  is  the  ticklish  spot  which  the  i 
enemies  of  Fenn  have  represented  as  a 
frightful  coruption  and  which  not  few  of 
the  English  historians  have  fingered  to 
their  hearts  delight  : that  Fenn,  the  strict 
Quaker,  instead  of  scorning  the  favor  of 
such  a corrupt  ruler,  had  actually  courted 
it  to  further  his  own  personal  Interests. 
We  can  settle  this  point  with  a few  woidj. 
The  Quakers  may  be  qui  er  people,  as 
some  are  pleased  to  think— they  are  no 
took.  Why,  theu,  should  the  Quaker  Fenn 
forfeit  by  an  indiscreet  display  of  English 
morality  the  favor  of  the  king  freely 


offered  to  him,  when  nothing  else,  short, 
of  a miracle,  could  screen  him  from  the 
impending  fate,  and  when  such  favor 
alone  could  deliver  him  and  his  poor 
brethren  in  faith  at  once,  aud  forever, 
from  the  torments  of  his  enemies  and  the 
immoralities  of  European  politics,  church 
rules  and  social  life.  He  certainly  did 
not  obtain  the  royal  favor  by  undue  means; 
and  who  dare  say  that  he  has  made  a bad 
use  of  it  ? 

Experience  teaches  that  a party  or  sect 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  ruling  a whule 
coramunnity  or  people  is  doomed  to  be 
crushed  under  the  wheel  of  events, 
thou.h  their  principles  may  ultimately 
triumph.  Wiliiam  Fenn  had  no  prospect 
ot  converting  the  English  Nation  to  his 
humane  views  that  were  in  advance  of  the 
time.  He  had  hardly  a chance  to  hold 
his  own,  or  io  save  his  friends.  He  natur- 
ally turned  bisejei  beyond  the  sea  to 
the  land  of  new  promise.  As  the  son  of 
the  Admiral  who,  with  the  conquest  of 
Jamaica,  had  given  to  England  her  first 
American  colony,  he  took  a great  interest 
m rhe  affairs  of  ’.he  Hew  World.  Hav- 
ing become  tamihar  with  a state  of  things 
that  had  already  excited  the  imagination 
of  the  boy,  through  the  part  he  took  in 
the  administration  of  New  Jersey  as  a 
trustee  of  certaiu  Ejgiish  proprietary 
rights,  he  had  not  only  a clear  understand- 
ing of  his  purpose  but  also  of  ihe  means 
and  ways  for  a successful  issue. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  King  Charles, 
always  in  need  of  money,  owed  to  the 
older  Penn  the  goodly  sum  of  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  which  were  likely  to  re- 
main unpaid.  William  Feun,  the  son, 
saw  and  improved  his  chances.  It  was  no 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  a charter  of  pro- 
prietor ship  in  the  distant  wilderness  ef 
America,  which,  according  to  European 
ideas  of  right,  was  at  the  disposal  ot  the 
crown.  Sixteen  thousand  pounds  was  a 
rather  high  price,  and  the  good  hearted 
kiog,  satisfied  by  having  an  unplea°ant 
■debt  cancelled  in  such  a cheap  way,  did 
not  fail  to  add  an  equally  cheap  compli- 
ment by  insisting  on  the  name  of  Fenn’s 
Woodland  or  Pennsylvania  being  given 
to  the  prov  nee. 

Aud  now,  in  conclusion,  I would  fain 
refer  you  back  to  ihe  beginning  of  our  sur- 
vey. Two  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  the  founder  of  this  state  set  his  foot 
on  that  spot  fixed  as  the  starting  point  of 
our  Hi-Centennial  celebration.  It  is  his 
person  that  formed  the  central  figure  in 
the  grand  pa.eaaf.  Defects  and  blemishes 
that  cling  to  everything  on  earth  disap- 
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pear  in  the  distance  of  time  ; yet  the  light 
of  History  sh*>ws  forth  his  noble  figure 
with  surprising  clearness.  To  many  it 
wdl  be  an  agreeable  surprise  indeed. 
A' though  the  gratitude  of  posterity  is 
prone  to  represent  the  person  of  their  bene- 
factor in  colors  ideal,  yet,  in  this  case  it 
may  be  said  that  history  presents  a far 
better  likeness  of  the  man,  then  most 
p°ople,  misled  by  prejudice  and  foreign 
jealousy,  have  fancied. 

How  then  appeared  the  man  when 
he  stepped  upon  this  hospitable  shore 
two  hundred  years  ago  ? A man  in  the 
very  prime  of  life,  of  medium  height, 
well  built  aDd  stroDg,  active  and  ex- 
pert in  all  chivalrous  accomplishments. 
The  face,  though  not  severely  regular, 
is  wel  formed,  almost  handsome,  ex 
pressive  of  energy  combined  with  gen- 
tlen  ss,  and  quite  attractive  by  the 
peculiar  blend  ng  of  vigor  and  pensive- 
ness. He  still  wears  tne  hair  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  cf  the  royal  court, 
full,  long  and  waving  to  the  slioulde:  s. 
The  dress  is  of  simple  elegance,  and  in 
gait,  habit  and  demeanor  he  appears 
the  spirited  and  highly  educated  man 
of  the  worl  i.  His  usual  address  to 
men  of  every  station  is  quiet,  con- 
fiding, simple,  winning  and  sincere, 
and  flavored  with  the  salt  of  good 
humor.  Mandates  and  precepts  are  is- 
sued in  accents  of  persuasion,  and  deeper  ] 
thoughts  on  things  divine  or  human 
flow  irom  the  lips  with  the  force  of  con 
viction.  When  the  gravity  of  the 
occasion  rouses  the  powers  of  that 
mind  and  tills  that  heart  with  noble 
wrath — whether  lace  to  face  or  before 
the  mulitude,  in  the  meeting  or  in  the 
council,  at  the  bar  of  justice  or  in  the 
prison,  the  winged  words,  with  gentle 
but  inresistible  force,  would  pierce  the 
triple  armor  of  prejudice,  malice  and 
stupidity.  So  he  had  appeared  at  the 
courts  of  Princes  and  at  the  councils 
of  the  wise.  So  he  had  awed  the 
lusty  courtiers  of  Charles  Stuart,  and 
pleased  the  sturdy  burghers  of  England, 
Holland  and  Germany  ; so  he  gained 
the  hearts  of  his  followers,  and  en- 
chanted the  wild  children  of  the 
forest.  What  a harmony  of  ilie 

most  opposite  powers  of  the  soul ! A 


thoroughly  enlightened  and  profoundly 
meditative  mind ! An  enterprising 
spirit  starting  from  peaceful  deposi- 
tion ! An  unconquerable  will  in  leugue 
with  a devout  heart ! An  exliaordinarv 
energy  graced  by  an  inexhaustible 
patience  ! The  purest  piety  temp  r- 
ing  the  keenest  wrorldly  wisdom  ! H du 
history  painted  a liner  portrait  than 
that  ot  William  Penn  V Thus  we  see 
him  in  the  mirror  of  his  owTn  works — 
a complete  man ! 

What  need  is  there  of  more  words  : 
my  task  is  finished  after  having 
brought  before  your  menial  v.sion  the 
time,  the  circumstances,  the  men  to 
whom  this  state  and  city  owe  tlieir  life 
and  beiug.  What  lias  come  of  these 
two  hundred  years  all  can  see  with 
their  own  t vos.  If  we  will  be  just 
an  i forbearing  as  we1 1 as  just,  we  may 
well  say  the  child  is  notuuwrorthy  of  the 
father.  His  blessings  surely  wrerc  not 
wanting.  W7hen  a few  years  after  the 
I founding  of  Philadelphia,  William 
Penn  thought  it  necessary,  in  the 
interest  of  his  province  to  return  to 
England,  he  addressed  from  aboard  his 
Vtssel  this  benediction  on  us  and  our 
cinldr  n’s  children. 

“Tliou,  Philadelphia,  the  virgin 
settlement  of  this  province,  named  be- 
fore thou  wTert  born,  wdiat  love,  what 
care,  wliat service,  anu  wliat  travail  lius 
there  been  to  bring  thee  forth,  and 
preserve  thee  ‘rom  such  as  would  abuse 
and  defeat  t ee  ! Oh.  that  thou  mayest 
be  kept  from  the  the  evil  that  would 
overwhelm  thee;  that  faithful  to  the 
God  of  thy  mercies  in  ttie  Jife  of  right- 
eousness thou  mayest  be  preserved  to 
the  end.  My  s ul  prays  to  God  for 
thee,  that  thou  mayest  stand  in  the 
day  of  trial,  that  thy  children  may  he 
blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  thy  people 
saved  by  his  power.  My  love  to  t ee 
has  been  great,  and  the  remembrance 
of  thee  affects  mine  heart  and  mine 
eyes.  The  God  of  eternal  strength 
keep  and  preserve  thee  to  his  glory 
and  thy  peace  !” 

Dear  friends ! Let  us  say  to  this : 
Amen  ! 


t 


